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LE HAVRE— We sat on the 
pier looking at the' busy har- 
bor. The liner United States 
was just ^vanishing around the 
bend, bound for New York. 

“It’s a fact,” the Brench en- 
gineer said, “that no matter 
how slow and inadequate 
transport was centuries ago 
! there was considerable com- 
munication among people of 
special interests.” 

“Like what?” I asked. 

“I was thinking of your 
Robert Fulton, whose birth 
two centuries ago you recent- 
ly marked,” he replied. 

“The steamboat man?” I 
said. 

Fulton The Artist 

“The same,” he replied. 
‘Fulton was here at Le Havre 
in the year 1800 or there- 
abouts. He was about 35 and 
already had had quite a life. 
He left Pennsylvania, his 
birthplace, for England, to 
paint the miniature portraits 
that were so popular in those 
days before the camera. He 
was quite good at it, but he 
was more interested in me- 
chanical things. 

“In those years, the canal 
was the big thing. He invent- 
ed a mechanical digger to 


speed the work. Diggers still 
| use the same system of small 
buckets on an endless belt. 

“But he also had vision. He 
saw how transportation was a 
secret of progress. He wrote 
George Washington saying 
that if only America would 
dig canals some day it would 
have a population of one 
hundred millions. I don’t 
|know if Mr. Washington ever 
replied. 

Napoleon Too Busy 

‘Fulton came to France, 
where he tried to interest Na- 
poleon in . canals, but Na- 
poleon was more interested in 
vanquishing the British. So 
Fulton put his mind to that. 
At that moment, British war- 
ships were blockading French 
ports, including Le Havre. 
The ships stayed beyond the 
[reach of coastal guns. How to 
destroy them?” 

“Torpedoes?” I ventured. 

“That’s it,” he replied. “Ful- 
ton devised a thing that would 
hold about 100 pounds of gun- 
powder and be towed on a 
long rope below the water. He 
called it a torpedo. Of course, 
he also had to build the sub- 
marine to pull it. His sub was 
about 21 feet long, big enough 
for three men. They turned 
its propeller by hand. By 


flooding or emptying a tank 
the crew could make- the sub 
sink or rise. For surface trav- 
el, there was a collapsible sail. 
[When riding just below the 
water, the men breathed 
through a tube that broke the 
surface.” 

Traveled 70 Miles. 

I said it must have been a 
weak thing. 

“He did 70 miles in it,” the 
engineer said. 

I asked if be sank any 
ships. 

The engineer said no, that 
British spies wamed_the fleet 
and the ships got out of the 
way. 

But the English decided to 
take Fulton over. They invited 
him back to England. They of- 
fered him $200,000: He built 
some torpedoes that partly 
sank a test ship. The English 
gave him $75,000 and he went 
home. There, the money 
helped him to build the Cler- 
mont, which ushered in the 
steamship age.” 

“One more thing,” I said. 
“Where did he get the name 
torpedo?” 

Fulton, the engineer said, 
likened his device to the elec- 
tric ray fish. This fish’s prop- 
er name is Torpedinidae, be- 
cause its shock renders its 


| victims numb or torpid. From 
Torpedinidate came torpedo. 

So that’s Why a torpedo is a 
torpedo. 

Indian Briefs 
U.S. Visitors 

NEW DELHI, Dec. 3 (AP) 
|Foreign Minister S war an 
Singh gave a visiting U.S. con- 
gressional delegation a lengithy 
[briefing today on India’s atti- 
tude in international affairs, 
including her dispute with 
Pakistan over Kashmir. 

The American group, headed 
by Rep. Clement J. Zablocki, 
(D-Wis.), was scheduled to 
[meet Singh' only briefly in a 
[crowded schedule. But Singh 
[talked almost an hour, giving 
informative and detailed 
rundown, according to mem- 
bers of the delegation. 

The Congressmen and their 
[wives took pant in wreath-lay- 
|inig ceremonies at revered 
memorial sites on the banks 
[of the holy Jumna River where 
[Mohandas K. Gandhi, the In- 
jdian independence leafier, and 
Prime Minister Nehru were 
cremated. 



